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For all particulars write to WM. E. TRAUTMANN. 

212 Bush Temple. Chicago, 111. 

To the Textile Workers of America: 

Mutual relations between groups of workers are determined by the place 
and grade of employment. As handicraft produced the master and the jour- 
neyman. the skill acquired in long years of service was reflected in the 
grouping of the guilds. Displaced by the mechanical process, the handloom 
weaver and the journeyman have ceased to exist; huge factories and estab- 
lishments have superseded the small workshop. No longer is the labor of 
one mechanic sufficient for the making of an article; hundreds of hands have 
to join together in collective work to yield to the. owners of the machines 
and their tributary factories enormous profits exacted from the exploitage 
of wage earners in the industry. 

The workers, with their skill rendered more and more useless, are held 
in common servitude to the machine which they tend, and which sets the 
pace fcr the full exploitage of their productivity. But while* the workers 
fail to align thcm5elves in groupings dictated by the change of tools which 
they operate, the capitalists in the industry carefully adjust themselves tc 
the ever-changing conditions. 

When the workers combined against further curtailment 'of conditions 
under which they were forced to sell their labor power, the owners sought 
to crush any efforts at resistance. Being unsuccessful in the attempt, they 
worked out plans to make the craft unions of workers subservient to the 
interests of the employers. 

In preferring an organization of workers whose leaders assured them the 
protection of their mutual interests, the employers hold the employes in 
abject servitude. In the United Textile Workers of Amerida, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, one portion or craft of workers is held 
separated from others, one virtually scabs upon another. 

Whenever a body of workers would rebel against further encroachments, 
the capitalists succeeded, through the United Textile Workers of America 
and their labor lieutenants, in pitting one set of workers against the other 
in bitter strife. And when textile workers "n the northern parts would resist 
further reductions of their standard of living, the manufacturers continued 
to produce goods in the factories in the south controlled by them and kept 
their factories in operation wit v . other members of the working class. Or. 
s was the case, places of striking workers were filled, at the behest of the 
capitalists by the officers of the United Textile Worker* G f America, workers 
were defeated by workers who d" -ot unow that they were helping the 
capitalists to lower the working conditions of all. 

Thus arrayed against each other, the hatred of one set of workers 
against another was engenocud. unity of purpose and solidarity in the work- 
shops is rendered abortive. ...... 

The battles of textile workers bear ample proof of the fact that they 
did not want to endure forever the slave-like conditions, and the loud out- 
cries of the struggling thousands in Fall River. New Bedford, Philadelphia 
and other places have startled, time and again, a world that boasts of its 
civilization and knows not the life of those who toil under the most pitiable 
hardships. ... .. 

Limited in scope and disconnected in action as were all previous efforts 
tor the deliverance of the textile workers from the evils of this system, 
every outbreak of discontent and efforts at improvement could be subdued 
by the combined powers of the capitalists and craft union leaders, supported 
by the ignorance of the workers. 

The economic evils afflicting the textile workers can only be eradicated 
by a universal extensive movement which gathers all the disconnected forces 
and aligns them with a general working class movement in the industrial 

A movement to bring relief, and offering the final solution" of the labor 
problem, must be founded on the fact that the employing class and the 
working class have nothing in common, that there can be no peace as long 
as hunger and want are found among millions of working people, and the 
few who make up the employing class have all the "good things of life. 

It must be an economic organization, and not endorse nor* ask endorse- 
ment of any political party. 

It must be organized on the industrial plan of organization, all workers 
in a given place of employment should be members of one union, sub- 
arranged in branches as dictated by conditions and experienced 

All unions of workers in the textile industry should be subordinate to 
one National Industrial Union of Textile Workers, which again; would form 
a component pzrt cf the Department Organization of Textile and Clothing 
Industries, into which would be organized in two other national industrial 
unions all workers engaged in the making of clothing and those working at 
the finishing of products from textiles. 

Over 5.000 textile workers in different localities have already organized 
into the Industrial Workers of the World, and thousands of othprs are ready 
to concentrate their energies and get all other workers into tha folds of the 
organization. But to assure the co-operation of all who strive to establish 
a real labor organization on the plans proposed, the General Executive 
Board of the Industrial Workers of the World deemed it necessary to issue 
this call for a National Convention, to be held in I. W. W. Textile Workers' 
Hall. 184 Main Street. Paterson. N. J., on May 1. 1908. for the purpose of 
forming a National Industrial Union of Textile Workers of tfie Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

BASIS OF REPRESENTATION. 
Representation in the convention shall be based upon the number of 
members organized in a union of textile workers at least two months prior 
to the convention. Each union entitled to representation in the convention 
shall be entitled to one vote for the first fifty of its members Aid one addi- 
tional vote for each additional fifty of its members or major fraction thereof. 

The convention will act on credentials of all such delegates) from bodies 
not as yet connected with the Industrial Workers of the World. 

All textile workers, therefore, who agree to these plans rfjnd the prin- 
ciples set forth, are called upon to organize immediately, or where already 
organized, to prepare for the sending of delegates to that convention. All 
further information can be obtained from general headquarters c-f the Indus- 



further information can be obtained from general headquartei 
trial Workers of the World. 212 Bush Temple, Chicago, I1L 

Printed leaflets, containing the manifesto and call, can bo) obtained at 
the price of $2 per thousand, in English, French, German and (Italian. Ad- 
dress orders as above. 

Issued by authority of the General Executive Board. Industrial Workers 
of the World. 

Wm. E. Trautman, Genl Setfy-Treas. 
Vincent St John, General Organizer. 

Member* Executive Board: 

F. W. Healewood. Greenwood. B. C. 
T. J. Cole. Blue Island, 111. 
Rudolph Katx, Paterson, N. J. 
B. H. Williams, Eureka, CaL 
Wm. Yates, New Bedford, Mass, 



ftalt roftei/hle. duns les groupments dea corporations. noplaces par des proces 
niochnnlqtie le tlancrand a la main et les garcons n'exlstent plus; des fabrlques 
et d'etablh-BcmentH lmmeiiRc» out remplaceH 1'ateller. Aujourd'hul le tra- 
vail d'nn Heul artisan no suflK pas ft produir un article de commerce: 11 faut 
employer des centalnes des mains dans le travail colleetlf ft rendre aux pro- 
Kietalres des machines et des fabrlques les profits enormes demandes de 
I'exploltage des Industrials. 

Les ouvrlers avec lour dextrlte: rendude pins Inutile, sont contrainclus 
ft la servitude commune de in machine. Et la machine meme fixe 1'lntensite 
ot la duroc flu travail an point <le I'exploltaRe des travvallleurs les plus com- 
plct. Mais quolquc les ouvrlers se ne groupent pas selon les Ilgnes indiquees 
par le changrment des outlls qu'ls employcnt. les capitalists de I'lndustrie 
*.'arieptent aolgneiispment an devclopemcnts contintiels des conditions. 

Qnand les travallleurs se font Ilea a falre tote contre Tabalssenients des 
(onditionH qui ont controlees la vendage foreee" de leur energte productive, 
les capitalists entre preneurs ont assayes ft toute force ft eYraser la resistance 
ouvrlere. Lours premiers efforts n'ont pas roussl. Mors lis ont formes un 
plan ft subordlner les syndieats de metiers aux Interets des patrons. 

En encouragant line organization ouvrlere les chefs de laquelle les ont as- 
sures de la protection de lours Interests mutuels les patrons tennent les em 
ployos dans la servitude abjecte. Dans TUnlted Textile Workers of America, 
affllle ft IAmerhan Federation of Labor, les ouvrlers d'un metier sont Kepares 
des autres. Les uns sont toujours en train de falre le sarrazlnage aux au- 
tre*, n les remplacer an temps de greve. Quand tine organization d'ouvrlcrs 
s'a rovoltee contre 1'usurpatlon les capitalists ont toujours reussls. grace 
aux United Textile Workers of America et lenrs subordlnes, ft opposer un 
groupe des travallleurs ft l'autre dans la lutte la plus aoharnec. Et quand les 
ouvrlers du nord se sont opposes a l'abalssements de leur manlere de vlvre 
Irs fabricates ont continues a produir des merchandises dans lenrs cHanHsse- 
ments dn sud. Cost ft dire quand tine partle des ouvrlers du metier etalent 
en greve les patrons ont exploited leur fabrlques avec le travail d'une autre. 
Oil c'est arrive que les places des ouvrlers en greve etalent remplles. sous 
rod re des capitalists par les officers des United Textile Workers of America. 
Des ouvrlers ont cMe valno/i par d'antres onvrlers qui ne savalent pas qu'lis 
aldulent les capitalists ft abalsser les conditions de travail ft abalsser les con- 
ditions de travail ft tons. 

En cette sortc les ouvrlers se Bont oppose* les uns aux autres. Alors s'est 
engendroe la halne d un groupe de travallleurs contre l'autre: lunltc? des buts 
el la solidarity des ouvrlers d'un uslne elalnent rendoes Impossible. 

Les luttes des ouvrlers textiles ont assez demontree qu'lis ne veulent pas 
supporter ft toujours les conditions d'esclaves. Les crls des mllles en lutte 
ft Fall River. New Bedford. Philadelphia et d'autres endrolts a fait tressall- 
lis plus qu'une fois un monde qui vante sa civilization et ne. connait pas la 
vie de ces qui travalllent sous des privations les plus penlbles. 

.liiKqn'ft present tonics manifestations de mecontentcment. tons efforts ft 
Kernel (oration etalent c'eritse' par les pouvolrs combines des capitalists et chefs 
des syndieats. Mais re que e'est necessalre ft accent uer ce que c'etalt l lgnor- 
ance des ouvrlers nemos qui a fait possible ce resultat. Us n'etalent pas uni- 
fies, lis n'ont Jamais agls en concert. 

11 n'a qu'une methode a eradl<er,les mals economlqucs qui affllgent les 
ouvrlers textiles: r'est par un mouvement universe!, un mouvement qui com- 
bine tons les forces Jusqu'lcl separes et les allgue dans line action generate 
OMvrlAre dans le monde Industrlel. 

Mals ft n'-usslr, a eearter les mals de la classe ouvrlere. e'est absolument 
necessalre que ce mouvement Bolt fondfi sur la theorie de la lutte des classes. 
La classe ouvrlere et la classe capitallate n'ont auqu'un Interest en eommun. 
C'est Impossible d'avolr des conditions palsibles entre ces deux classes quand 
la falm et la mlsere se trouvent parml lea millions des travallleurs et un tout 
petit nombre qui component la classe cnpitatlste gofltent tous les blens de la 
vie. 

II faut avoir une organization economlque. tine organization qui se ne 
lie pas d'aucune facon ft un parti politique quelconque. 

II faut avoir une organization constitute stir le plan Industrial. C'est 
ft dire tons les ouvrlers dans uneuslne on fabrlqtie dolvent donner leur ad« 
hoslons ft nn seul B.vndlcat. Naturellement lis peuvent otre organizes dans des 
divisions subordineofl Belon les conditions et l'experlence. 

Tour les syndieats des ouvrlers de I'lndustrle textile dofvent etre organ- 
izes dans une organization natlonale des travallleurs textiles. Cette organi- 
zation dolt etre Integrate d'un department des Industries des. textiles et des 
vetetnents. Cette derniere organization doft comprendre deux autres depart- 
ments natlonaux compose* c!os Industrlels employes ft la fabrication dee 
velements et au perfectlonnement des products textiles. 

Plus que 5.000 d ouvrlers textiles des local! tes diverses ont deja donnes 
lour adhesion aux Industrial Workers of the World, et des mllles d'autres 
sont. prAts a concentrlr leur energies a mener tous les ouvrlers danB les ranges 
de leur organization. Mals ft assurer la cooperation des tours qui cherchent 
ft etahllr une organization ouvrlere veritable selon les plans proposes. Direc- 
tion g.'nerale des Industrial Workers or the World a estlmes necessalre a 
eonvoquer un congres nstional. Ce Congrcs se reunlra danB la sallc des I. W. 
W. Textile Workers. 184 Main Street. Paterson. New Jersey, le 1 Mai. 1908. 
L'ohJrt»de ce congres Kera de former une union natlonale Industrie!* des 
ouvrlers textiles des Industrial Workers of The World. 

LA RASE DE ,LA REPRESENTATION. 

La representation sera calculce sur le numcro des membres organizes 
dans un B.vndlcat des ouvrlers textiles deux mols avant la reunion. Chaque' 
syndlcat aurant le droit de representation au congres sera intitule ft un vote 
sur la premiere elnquantalne de membres et un vote de plus sur chaque cln- 
quantalne oft numcro plus que la mottle. 

Le congres prononcera sur les lettres de creance des delegues des tous 
syndieats pas allies vaux Industrial Workers of the World. 

Alors tons les ouvrlers textiles qui Be trouvent en accord ft propos de 
ces plans et les prtnrlprs expllcos plus haut sont appeles de s'organtzer Im- 
mediatement. Et ces qui Ront deja organizes sont pries ft envoyer des dele- 
gues a ce congres. On pent obtenlr d'lnformatlon plus precise an pre* de la 
Direction generate des Industrial Workers of the World, 212 Bush Temple. 
Chicago. III. 

Des petltes feullles comprenant ce manifesto et convocation s'obtlennent & 
deux dollars le mllle en englals. francals. allemand. Itallen et potonals. On 
eBt prie de a'addresser A la Direction generate. 

Ren da par I'sutorlte du General Executive Board. Industrial Workers of 
the World. 

WM. E. TRAUTMANN. 

Gen'l Sec-Tress. 
VINCENT ST. JOHN. 
General Organizer. 



NOTICE TO ALL OFFICERS 

OF LOCAL UNIONS AND 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT COUNCILS 



AUX OUVRIERS TEXTILES 

Appel so premier congres des ouvrlers textiles, qui se l^unlja le 1 Mai. 
1*08. dsns Is sslle des oarrters textiles des Indus trlsl Workers qT the World, 
Paterson. New Jersey. 

Rend d par la Direction generals des Industrial Workers or Uie World, Is 
It Janvier. lfM. 

Poor des renselgnements pins precis oa est prie ds s'sddreeeer ft William 
B. Traatmaaa, Ill Bosh Temple. Chicago, III. 

Aaz onvrlers textiles d*Amerlqns? 
»r fs»4fca1atJbs*r sttrtderfe* sOtrVeaa grttfpee * onvrlers seat dstarmlne* 
aar Is mfltea at la grade ds I'smploL Comma m mahvd'osaTre a prodslt is 
maftre at w sarasa 1 'samlets aetata asadsat Asa tangss sanest ds 



Notice b hereby Mired on the officers of all Local 
Union* and Industrial District Couacils that from and 
after April 18th, all monies for Duet, Subscriptions to 
THE BULLETIN, or Supplies, most bo paid to the gen- 
oral headquarters, 212 Bush Temple, Chicago, and 
must bo promptly remitted each month. 

No money paid to any other person than the g*ea- 
oral socrotary«troas ur or will bo credited on the boots 
of the Of*»\nizatien at fc^ad smarter*, and no supplies or 
duo stamps will bo ftsnishod «o local organisatiens 
now In arrears until thier isalsbtsdsmos is Ha^otoat 



AUFRUF AN TEXTILARBEITER 

Aufforclorung zur Beschickung dcr crstcn Delcgirten-Vcrsammluns v 
Halle in Paterson. .\. J.. 184 Main Street. 

iSteifjSmwr "vol*™ ^;,u P , - Vors,am, * CT Industrial Workers of Hie World; 

'» s «<"'' an W. E. Trautmann. 212 Hush Temple, 



Auffc 
til -Arl»c 
W. 



•on Tcx- 
der I. W. 



IJchufs F.inzclheiten w 
Chicago. HI. 



An die Tcxtilarheit 




it v K c,,, ; cr . t " *owohi cler HandwclisttihTwH • aiich dcrMa^ndwerks- 
gcsetle cl,r Vergangenlu,! an: die Wehstul.c hat den moderns RicscKSii, 
Mat7 nn.c ,cn nnussen X.cht langer genncgt die Arheit eines Mnnnes V, er Fran" 
urn cine hesl.nunte Waare ferlig /„ stellcn: hunclcrte von Heissi K on HaenVlon 
nuicssen ni Renie.nschaftlichcr Arheit zusammenw irken. u.n fuer die Eigentluiemcr 
7cL«i a h r'n" Mn ; 1 • l r i ", ,r "" , " ,ic,,, 1 i ^ ,™>rikcn ""gehenre Prortts A, Tr- 
zeugen. her..us K cschuiulcn durcli unlKschracuktc A.«sl»culung cler Lohinrheitcr in 



Industrie. 

Die Arheitcr. diren liandwcrks-mac 



Ji-enlcn in gemcinschaft.icher i^eninVarkei; im llle'^scllim ' gXSi'd i^"'' 
h-« luiien une xvelche das Mass hestinunt fuer die volte Ausheutung cler* I 



Soldier 

cincr (jruppe von Arheitcrn gegen 
wonlen; Kinigkcit fui 
lieitslac'ite ist unmoeglich gemacht. 
Die Kaempfe 



derselhen. WK " M,r ^ ''^"k- 

D«»chh waelircnd die Arheitcr znuclcrn unci verfehlen. sich in Grunpen zusam- 
wenlen n'™"^^ T w"™? ^"w»f«««n K dcr Procluk.ionsmittc! lus.inunt 
wcrclen. p..ssen sich die Knpitahsten in cler Indusirie sorgfaeltig den sich Mels 
acndernclen V crhaeltnisscn an. K 1 

tcr«ni'7l!r..r iC, l , ir ^ f Arh .' i,cr /"^mmengeschlossen gegen weitcrs Verschlech- 
I .* ' • ,C ,*". r,cr . su " K r/W,ln gcii wnrden ihrc Artn-itskraft z.c vcr- 
kaufci . versuehten c he {•igcnihucmer jeden Vcrsuch des Widerstan.les im Keinu- 
z« erstieken. Vergchl.cl. ,n cliesenc Hemuchen jccloch. arbciutcn sic Plaene a«s. 

urch welche sie die l-ach-Vcrhtnclvngcn von Arhtitcrn den Interessen cler Au*- 
bcuter chensthar zu maclien suchlcn. 

Durcli Rcvorzugung cincr Organisation von Arhcitcrn. dercn Fuehrer ilium 
den Schutz ihrer angchlich gemeinschaftlichcn Interessen versicherte si,, lie 
U^v!^rZru^ l "t- I" 0 ^l^ cn *«* hKh uneinKcschracnk.cr \«s. 
3 J \v J" ' ,n V ; Vcri, ."'^ t » Textilarheiter Verhand von America" 
Initcd Textile Workers of America) w etcher cler "American I'cderation of 

vJn dtM^Sfc^wr; W ""i C '" Cr . C:n,, - PC , <kT <) rM « r »' «l«'rscll«i Industrie 
hr cl rdi. IS ^ n ' tT : ; ,,>rcsom,cr, : That verichtet cin Thcil S.reik- 

nrecnt-rciienstc gegen die anderen. 

L'nd wenn immer citic Vcreinigimg von Arhcitcrn sicl, gegen weitere Untcr- 
c ruccktm^-Massrcgelcn aufl. hn.e. gelang cs den KapitalisTcn. mi II Ife ,"r 
Lnited Textile Workers of America" unci ihrcr getrcuen Arkiter-I citerantV 

Sen' 'Wenn r AH f C ^ h 1 f '. ^ F < M < ™™ a »^rc SchidUen ™ £ 
E )Ven" chc Icxtilarhe.ter ,n den Xordstaaten des Landes Rich gegen 
K 1 ii rt ,rU 7 kll !' B r lhr f, r Lebcnsweisc zur Wchre setzten. fwhrtcn die 
Kapital istcn iin-istocrt die Produktion v.titer in den voit ff*.*n gleicntalls 
HuX C tC " l ' :iht kC " Sttcdstaatcn; und hielten sic diesclhcn S Bctrieb m t 
I ! ij V « 3 dcr r" iV tg!,C<,Cr " dr Arhcierklassc. Oder cs w.-rden auch,' wie 
» t C , /t , W n w t ,ac, .? c „ vo ? st " ,kp » (,c " Arhcitcrn clurch die Hcamten dcr 
United Tctxtile Workers Vcrhandcns attf Frsuchcn der Kapilalisten besctzt. 
Arheitcr wurc en so von anderen Arbcitcrn in Kampfc txsiegt. ohnc dass 
cs den letztcrcn klar gemacht wurdc. dass sic mithalfen die Lehenslagc allcr 
I exMlarbcitcr hcrahzuclruccken. • 

isc in feinclliclicr Stcllung gegen cinancler stehend, ist cler Mass 
...... • - -vitcrii _ gegen anclere (iruppen geschuert tmd geruehrt 

gcmcinscliaftlichc Zwcckc. unci Soliclaritaet in cler \r- 
i gemacht. 

.. „ ■ '.V ,er Tt : x,i,ar,,oi:c '" Ri''>cn rcichlich Zcugnis von dcr Thatsache. 
i ass dieselhcn mcht geneigt waren. auf cwig die sklavcnachneiclien Ztistaendc zu 
cluldcn : mehr wic einnial hahen die tauten Aufschreie von tausenden kaempfonden 
Arhcitcrn in Fall River. New Bedford.. Philadelphia unci anderen Industrie 
plaetzcn Kntsctzen crrigend. cine Welt aufgcruettelt. die sich ihrer Civilisation 
hrues ct unci docli c as Lehen clerer. die untcr den Huchwucrdigsten l-jithehrungen 
Wert he schaffen, mcht kennt. 

Megrenzt in Ausdcluumg und unzusammeiihaengend in dcr Ausfuehrung wie 
alle lusheringiri Versuehe zur sociajen llclnmg unci Befreiung cler Textilarheiter 
yon den Uchc staenden des Systems waren konnle jecler Aushruch cler Unzu- 
friedcnhcit unci Vcrsuch zur Verbcsscrung der Lclicnslagc unterdnuckt werden 
durcli die vcreiiugten Kraefte cler Kapitalistcn unci l-ach-Union-Fnchrer, die in 
iliren yerbrccherischeni 1 hun clurch die Ignoranz der Arheitcr untcrstuetzt wnrden. 

Die wtrtllscliafthchen Uehelstacnde. die die Tftctilarbeitcr plagen. koenncn 
nur hcscitigt wcrclen durcli erne ausgedchntc. allgemeinc Bewegung. welche allc 
unzufriedeneii Kraefte vereinigt, und sie hineinfuehrt in cine allgemeinc Arhcitcr- 
klasscn-Mewenung auf clem wirthschaftlichem Gehict. 

Fine BeweRung. die lluelfc bringen soil, unci cine endgutttige I^osimg der 
Arbcterfrage vcrspricht. muss auf die Thatsache sich stuetzen. class die Klassc 
dcr Arhcitgehcr mid die dcr Arhcitnchmer keinc gemeinschaftlichcn' Interesseii 
halien so langc wie Hunger und Mangel untcr den Millioncn der Arheitcr vor- 
herrsclien. tmd die wemgen. die die Klasse cler Arheitgeber bildcn. all gnten 
Dmgc des Lcbens bcsitzen. 

Fs muss cine wirthscliaftliche Kampf Organisation scin. und weclcr cine 
pohtische Partei indossiren, noch die Inclossirung irgend eincr politischcn Partei 
fordcrn. 

Dicscllie muss auf clem Plan dcr Betriehsorganisation aufgehaut wcrclen; 
alle Arheitcr. cincr Betrichstacttc sotltcn Mitgtiedcr eincr Union scin eingctheilt 
in /weigcirganisationen. wie durcli Verhaeltnisse unci Frfahrung vorges.-l,riebcn 

Allc Vcrcmingungen (Unions) von Textilarbcitcrn sollcn untcr icordnct 
wcrclen nntcr eincm "Nationalcn Industric-Verbancl von Tcxtilarbcitern." wclchcr 
wicdcrtun cin Bcslandthcil cler Department-Organization der Tcxtil- und Bckleid- 
tmBS-Industriin bildcn wucrclc. innerhalb wclchcr allc Arheitcr. wclchc in dcr 
llcrstelltmg von Klcidungswaarcn. und die die in dcr Fcrtigstellung von anderen 
atis Icxtilstoffcn augsfcrtigten Waaren beschacftigt situ] in zwei wcitcrcn Na- 
tionalcn Industric-Vcrhacndcn organisirt werden wucrden. 

Ucber 5000 Textilarheiter. die in vcrschieclencn Ortschaftcn ansacs«ig sind. 
Iiabcn sich hcrcits m der "Industrial Workers of the World" organisirt unci 
tausciidc von anderen sind bcrcit. ihrc Kraefte zu vorcinigen, und alle anderen 
glcich falls untcr das Banner cler Organisation zu bringen. Utn abcr das Zusam- 
menwirken allcr dcrcr zu crrcichen. wclchc darnach trachtcn. cine wirkiiche Ar- 
hciterorganisation nach dem angefuchrtem Plane zu vcrwirklichcn. hat dcr Haupt- 
Vorstand dcr Industrial Workers of the World cs fuer nothwendig befunden, 
clicscn Aufrtif zur Abhaltung cincr Xational-Konvcntion. wclchc amltcm May 
1908. in dcr I. W. W. Hall. 184 Main Street. Paterson, N. J., abgchaltcn werden 
wird. zu crlasscn. zu dem Zwcckc eincn "Nationalcn Industrie I'erbund v,m Tex- 
tilarbcitcrn" ins Lcbcn zu rufen. 



BASIS DER VERTRETUNG. 

Die Vcrtrctung auf dcr Konvention soli bcrechnct werden gemaess der Zahl 
«m Mitgliedcrn, welche in ciner Union von Textilarbcitcrn spactestens zwei 
Monatc vor dem Tage der Konvention organisirt waren. • 

Jcdc zur Vertretung in dcr Konvention bercchtigte Union soil m einer 
Slimmc fuer die ersten 50 der Mitglieder bcrechtight sein, und zu eincr vreheren 
Stimmc fuer jede wcitercn 50 Mitglieder, oder groesseren Bruchtheil diescrr Zahl. 

Die Konvention wird die Mandate aller Delegaten von Koerperschaften, die 
noch nicht in dcr Industrial Workers of the World organisirt sind, pruefm, und 
die Bcdingungen dcr Zulassong derselben selbst bestimmen. 

Alle Tcxtilarbeittr, die ihre Uebereinstimmung tnit dem Plane mid den 
Grundprincipien. die in diesem Aufruf enthalten sind, bekunden, sind aafgefordert, 
sich zu organisircn, oder wo bereits organisirt, Vorbereitungen zor Entsendung 
von Delegation zu treffen. Alle weitere Auskunft Icann vom Hauptquartier der 
Industrial Workers of the World, 212 Bush Temple, Chfcsgo, III., rerlangt werden 

Gedruckte Cirkulars mit dem Aufruf in englisher, franzoesischer. ttalitnischer 
and deutscher Sprsche koennen von derselben Quelle bezogen werden, $2.00 per 



Chtcogo, April |yO§« 



WM. E. T1AUTMANN, 



Erlsssen laat Beschlass dor Haupt-Esectrthre der Indastrisl Workers of the 
World. 

Wm. E. Trsutmsnn, ■ Hst^-Ses^trtaeT-Schstznieisttr. 

Vincent St John, Hai 
Mitglieder des Hattfrt-Vorstsndes. 

r. W. Healewood. Greenwood, & C 
Rod. Ksts, Peterson, N. J. 
T. J. Cole, Bwe Island, 10. 
B. M. Whams, Eoreks, Cs»f. 
Wm. Yates, New Bedford, Mass. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL II, 1908 

A COMBINATION OF LABOR 

It seems likely that the next man of whom sycophants will say he is presi- 
dent "by divine authority and appointment," is W. H. Taft, at present Secre- 
tary of War by appointment of Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Taft sojourned a 
little while in Chicago recently. He delivered himself somewhat freely on 
the much discussed subject of the "rights" of capital and labor. After hand- 
ing out a choice assortment ot platitudes for which his chief, the president, 
has become more or less famous, he said: 

"The combination of capital means so much power that unless labor 
unites in an orgs nizat ion which puts its members on an independent footing, 
labor will stand no chance in the inevitable controversy with regard to how 
labor and capital shall share the joint profit of both. 

"Any one who understands conditions welcomes the combination of labor 
in order that labor may enforce what is due it. Labor, in order to be effi- 
cient in its organization, must have a common fund. The controversy will 
go on from time to time in various forms." 

Just two things in this statement are worthy of notice. The first is that 
COMBINATION is power, and the second that labor in order to be efficient 
must have COMBINATION. Without raising the question of Mr. Taft's 
sincerity— which is a matter of small consequence, since it is inevitable that 
he will as president be the representative of capitalist interests— we must 
almost entirely agree with him. Knowing the speaker's record as we do, how- 
ever, we are quite sure that we should not be able to agree as to what con- 
stitutes "efficient" combination for labor. Any combination of labor that 
falls be! ow the efficiency of the combinations of capital, such as the craft 
unions with which labor is cursed, is inadequate and will fail. Craft unionism 
is not combination; it is separation. Craft unionism will never generate the 
power or efficiency which is necessary to put labor on a footing independent 
of capitalistic combinations. Capitalistic cc nbinations are laid out on the 
lines of industries. The combination of tebor must also be an industrial 
combination, taking in one set cf workers not because they are able tempo- 
rarily to pay high dues or because they are more skillful than another set, 
but admitting all because they are of the working class and their joint labor 
is -ecessary to social production and efficiency. 

There is no unity in craft unionism. Industrial organization is a condi- 
tion to the unity of labor and only the industrial organization or combination 
of labor will bring efficiency. And since Mr. Taft and all who think within 
the limitations he has set for himself do not approve of a combination that 
will COMBINE the workers, the workers themselves should see to it that 
the industrial organization is what they need and work for it until they have 
power enough to put capitalist industry down and out. 



IGNORANT POLITICAL ACTION 

That dear old Tribune, calloused leader of the prostituted press of Chi- 
cago, was much disturbed on Tuesday morning last by the prospect that many 
voters whose names were on the registry books would fail to vote. Noting 
the fact that a large number of voters failed to register last month, the 
guardian of capitalist interests was deeply concerned lest those who had 
registered might not "show that they have acquired the habit of voting." 
The Tribune's fear was well-grounded. An increasing number of voters who 
had "acquired the habit" have discovered that it is unproductive of any bene- 
fits to them. They do not thereby accept or endorse the economic theories 
or the tactics of anarchism. They are not anarchists or "veiled dynamiters." 
On the contrary, they have merely become wise to the fact that, despite the 
voting "habit." the power exercised in a city hall, a state legislature, or a 
national congress, as well in the control and manipulation of armies and 
navies, and to a great degree also of the courts, is a power in the hands of 
the class which controls the industries and businesses of the country. This 
is especially true of the working class abstinents. They have been fooled to 
the limit by politicians and political parties, while they stuck to the "habit." 
Politicians and parties have betrayed them every time they have voted, and 
the habit of the politicians has been and now is, and will continue to be to 
serve the interests of the economically powerful. The "habit" of voting with- 
out a DEFINITE WORKING CLASS AIM and solely upon issues raised 
to befuddle the working class mind, is losing its value. It is a good sign; it 
points to better things to come. It is progress. The working class is learn- 
ing from experience the futility of political action that serves only the inter- 
ests of the robber band of capitalism and ignores its own. There is in process 
cf generation a New Politics based upen the industrial vote— the vote in the 
mine, mill, factory, shop and transportation service. When that vote is in- 
telligently used, when the interests of the workers is understood by them in 
the places where they work, then there will be "some use in going to the 
polls." And the "habit" of blind political action will be ended. 



"THE STUFF IS OFF" 



The labor movement in America has probably heard the last of an 
attempt by the officers of the Western Federation of Miners to launch a rival 
organization to the Industrial Workers of the World. In common parlance, 
"the stuff is off f" April the sixth came and vanished, but no industrial con- 
ference materialized. After nine months' time for preparations, after three 
postponements, after circulating reports that several large labor bodies would 
be represented in the conference, the strenuous efforts made to carry out a 
scheme to destroy the Industrial Workers of the World have proven abortive. 
No conference was held, although W. D. Haywood, one of the principal pro- 
moters, was in Chicago or its vicinity on the day set for it 

The fact is that the conference proposed was conceived in a desire to 
destroy the Industrial Workers of the World. It was a move devoid of 
sincerity on the part of those who originated it. During the entire period 
that has elapsed since the fifteenth annual convention of the W. F. M., the 
Industrial Workers of the World has been the object of despicable attacks, 
both public and private, from the present officers of the miners' organisation. 

IT IS WELL. The I. W. W. is still doing business at 212 Bush Temple, 
Chicago. 



The "Western Clarion," a confused 
and confusing Socialist paper printed 
at Vancouver, B. C, says, "the trade 
union belongs to the category of 
traders' organizations." that as a mat- 
ter of fact "the trade union is not an 
organization of workingmen." and 
concludes that when the Socialist 
movement has triumphed and is in 
possession of the government works, 
it "will put the whole caboodle of 
traders' organizations (including the 
trade union ) OUT of business r That 
is the position of an alleged Socialist 
paper which closes its asinine yawp 
for pure-and-simple parliamentary 
action by exultingly shouting. "Speed 
the day!" Nof aedt 



When an American consul finds the 
demand for information about the I. 
\V. W. so insistent that he writes di- 
rect to this, office for a supply of lit- 
erature, it looks very much as if 
Mimething was doing, doesn't it? 
Well, that is what happened last 
week. The consul is located at an im- 
portant industrial center in Australia. 

Information has reached head- 
quarters of the death at Marble. Col., 
of J. B. Raleigh, who was hit by a 
heavy derrick cable at the quarry op- 
erated by I.-3V. W. men and killed. 
The deceased waa.-held in high retard 
Jby the membefs.of J.ocaJ 408. and his 
death is deeply deplored. 



Thompson's Argument 
Challenged 

To the Industrial Union Bulletin: 

On March 26, Organizer James P. 
Thompson addressed a meeting at 
Lawrence, Mass., called to organize 
textile workers into the I. W. W. In 
the course of his talk he spoke very 
disparagingly of political action on 
the part' of the Workers. Voting was 
referred to as "making a cross on a 
bit of paper," and "using a lead pen- 
cil" was employed as a phrase synon- 
ymous with "political action." 1 have 
before heard Organizer Thompson 
refer in contemptuous ways to work- 
ing class political organization, and 
while his right to such opinions is 
conceded, his right to put forth from 
tlu- I. W. W. platform and elsewhere 
opinions which, as I understand it, the 
I. W. W. has expressly repudiated in 
its preamble and its conventions, is 
not so clear. I think no such right 
can he conceded. 

Suppose some one should describe 
a rifle in the hands of a soldier as "a 
block of wood and an iron tube" and 
scorn its effectiveness for offense and 
defense. The description is true 
enough so far as it goes. But like 
Fellow Worker Thompson's "lead- 
pencil" and "cross on a scrap of pa- 
per." it does not go far enough. For 
the reason that these descriptions fail 
to tell what that "wood and iron 
tube" and "cross on paper" arc capa- 
ble of as instruments in the use of 
intelligent, determined men; aye, be- 
cause the "description" is in effect 
and in purpose a denial of their being 
instruments and having any effective- 
ness as such, such description is false. 
The rifle is loaded and will kill ato a 
thousand yards. The ballot also' is 
"loaded." The Workers who cast it 
in utterance of their will may be de- 
pended upon when they count them- 
selves a majority and entitled to prc- 
\ ail. to make its verdict effective. 

When questioned by the writer at 
the meeting. Mr. Thompson replied 
that "he was only arguing against 
those who are 'purc-and-simpic' polit- 
ical actionists and do not believe in 
Industrial Unionism." It occurrs to 
me ihat you cannot convince men by 
beginning with a ridiculous mis- 
statement of their position. 

Ml Thompson said that the 1, W. 
W. was not opposed to political ac- 
ti-m am! "'might" later on set up its 
own party. Then we were told tint 
the 1. W. W. was opposed to working 
class parties, as "if you fellows arc 
in power and try to order us we will 
have to light you'" 

Strange, he did not see that the 
"you fellows" could be elected only 
by and be representative only of 
workingmen who were industrially or- 
agnized. and that his objection held 
equally good (or bad) against the 
I. W. W. setting up its own party 
and placing men in political prom- 
inence and power whom "we may 
have to fight." 

Are Fellow Worker Thompson's 
views the views of the I. W. W.. or 
is he misrepresenting the organiza- 
tion from its own platform while en- 
gaged as its national organizer? 

John J. Duffy. 

North Andovcr. Mass. 



His Impressions Corrected 

I recently ordered from you the 
stenographic report. My reason for 
doing so was that I wanted to. refresh 
mv memory as to the stand taken by 
Fellow Worker B. II. Williams on 
the amendment to the preamble, pro- 
posed by Local No. 1 in Schenectady. 
The proposed amendment was that 
the second clause of the preamble 
shall read as follows: 

"Between these two classes a strug- 
gle must go on, until all the toilers 
unite as a class into one organization 
and by their own direct action on the 
political as well as as on the indus- 
trial field take and hold that which 
they produce by their labor. 

The reasons given for this amend- 
ment were the same, as Fellow Work- 
er Williams put forward in his New 
York speech, and the Schenectady 
delegate had written instructions to 
that effect. 

Now if I remember right Williams 
referred to the stand Schenectady took 
as foolish, and when I learned that 
he was an S. I.. P. man. 1 always car- 
ried the thought that he is one of 
those S. I.. P. men, for whom it is 
hard to "learn a new language." 

Reading his New York speech I am 
glad that I had a mistaken idea about 
him. I thoroughly coincide with his 
ideas, and can state that the majority 
of the I. W. W. men. being also S. 
I.. P. men in Schenectady, also held 
the same views. It never entered ottr 
mind that we were purely physical 
forcists. and I canot sec. where Wil- 
liam's "new language" was a "veiled 
dynamitism." as the "Daily People" 
of March 1.1th put it. 

It seems to me that such articles 
as that in the "Daily People" of 
March 1.1th. and headed "Political 
Action." are the cause of factional 
strife and a hindrance to revolutionary 
unity. Discussion and criticism is 
needed, but it must be kept clear of 
personal slurs, or causing factional 
alignments. 

The need of the workingclass is 
ne class organization, containing 
ithin itself all means to combat cap- 
italism on every field, (political as 
ell as industrial), and to build the 
superstructure of ■ the social order 
which is to supercede Capitalism. As 
he workers are organized now their 
energies are divided, and how shall 
we expect that the workingclass shall 
cut loose from these old traditions, 
when we, the revolutionists, do not 
know enough to come together and 
lay aside all fetich worshiping of 
party organizations, and simply con- 
sider the needs of the . workingclass. 
It seems to me that it will be up to 
the I. W. W to call upon Socialists 
directly to come together and settle 
their differences and let the intellect- 
ual leaders of both parties scrap if oAt 
between themselves: for' just so long 
as the rank and file lines up with 
either.. pi the intellectuals -in- their 
squabbles, Qiat long unity on either 
field TOnM* btisjceomolished. I do 
not say those intellectual 



Convention of Textile Workers 



AGLI OPERAI DELLE ARTI TES5ILI. 

Invito dl partaeipazlon* alia Prima Convention* dagll Oparal Arti 
TcmIH ehe sara tenuta nella Industrial Worker*' Textile Hall, Petersen, 
N. J* II 1.o Magglo 1908. 

Estcso dal Comltalo Esecutlvo General* della Industrial Workers' of 
the World it 15 Oennalo 1908. 

Per ognt schlariraento scrtvere a Wm. B. TRAUTMANN, 212 Bush 
Temple, Chicago, 111. 

AGLI OPERAI DELLE ARTI TE88ILI O'AMERICA. 

, Lo relazlonl rautuall fra gruppl dl operal vengono determinate dal 
luogo e dal gtado della loro occupazlone. Slccome II lavoro a mano pro- 
lusce II padrone cd 11 glornallero, cost 1'ablllta acqulstata nci lunghJ 
aunt dl servlzio fu itflesso nel raggruppaniento delle maestranze. Di- 
spiazzato dal proctdlmento mcccanico II tesaitore a mano e 11 glorna* 
licrc hanno cessulo dl cstslcre; Iramonst opiftcl e stablllmentl taanno 
Bostltulto II piccolo laboratories U lavoro dl un solo meccanlco non e plu 
BUfflclentc a fare un artlcolo; ccntinala dl braccta debbono rlunlrsl lu 
Ikvoio colloillvo per produrre al proprietarl delle macchlne e dcgll opl 
lid profitll cnoruil, csatil ncllo sfruttamcnto del salarlatl nello Indu- 
strie. 

OH operal, la cul maestri S rcsa seinpre plu Inutile, sono mantcnu- 
li In comune scrvltudlne alia maccklna ch'csal stessl operano e che sta- 
billsco I) gtado con cul sfruttare Interamcnte la loro produzione. Ma 
incntru gll operal non pensano ad alllnearsi nel gruppl dcttatl dal cam- 
biamcnio dcgll ulcnslll di cul si scrvono, I capitalist! industrial! con 
giun cuia adattuno se siessl davanl! alle sempre cambianti condlzlonl 
industrlall. 

Qtinnch) gll operal si unlrono e insorsero contro nuove diminution! nel- 
le condlzlonl solto di cul erano obbllgatt a vendere la forza delle loro 
biaccla, I proprietarl cercarono dl schlacclarll nel loro sforzl dl resi- 
r.teuza. Non rlusccndo nel loro disegnt mlsero in attlvltA un piano per 
far si che le unloni dl mestlcre operate slano subordinate agll Interessl 
del eapitale. 

Dando la prefcrenza ad una organlzzazlone operala I cul cap! asslcu- 
ran loro la protezlone del rautul loro Interessl, 1 padroni tcngono gl'lm- 
plegatl In abbletta servltu. Nella United Textile Workers of Ame- 
rica, nfflllala aU'Amerlcan Federation of Labor, una porzlone d "operal 

0 mestlerc e tenuta separata dall'altra. facendo st. che vlrtualmente 
uno fa da scab contro l'altro. 

Ognl volta che un corpo operalo si rlbello contro qualunque nuova 
•jsurpazlone. I capitalist! rlusclrono, col mezzo della United Textile 
Workers of America ed 1 suol luogotenentl a opporre una quanta dl 
operal contro 1'altra In acerbe lotte. E quando gll operal tesslll del 
Nord reslstevano contro nuove rlduzlonl del loro llvello dl vita. I ma- 
nlfatturlerl contlnuavano a produrre artlcoll negl! oplficl del 8ud da 
ess! controllatl c tenevano cost le loro fabbrlche In attlvlta con altrl 
membrl della class* lavoratrlce. O. (come fu plO volte II caso) 1 post! 
■Jcglt operal sclopr.rantl venlvano rlempltl, a richlesta del capitalist!, 
dagll ufflclali delta United Textile Workers' of America, e operal erano 
eombatfutl da operal I quail non sapevano che cost facendo alutavano 

1 rapitiMsll nd nhb.-o s:\ro le condlzlonl dl lavoro dl tuttl. 

f!csl schleintl I'uno contro l'altro 1'odlo dl una quallla dl opera! con- 
tro uu'altra kI gencro: I'unlta d'lntendimento e la solldarteta nel labo- 
lalorio venne resa vana. 

Lc hatti'glic degli operal delle aril tesslll dnnno plena testlmonlanza 
del falto cb'fssl non intendono dl sot tost are per sempre alle nttuall con- 
dlzlonl dl schlavitft c I fortl gr'dl delle mlgllala dl lotlantl a Fall River. 
New Bedford. Philadelphia. Paterson, West Hoboken ed altre localltu 
hanno snrprcHO. dl tempo In tempo, un mondo che csalta la sua elvlllz- 
zazione ma non eonosce la vita dl quelll che s'affatlca'no sotto II peso delle 
plO mlscrande prlvazlonl e stent!. 

Ltmllatl ncgll scopl e dtsconncssl In azlone come furono tuttl I prece- 
dent I lenfatlvl di llbrrazionc degll opera! tesslll dal malvagl rlsultatl 
del pro.*>nte slstema ognl seopplo dl malcontento e sforzo dl mlgllora- 
mento po'e facllmenle esscr eogglogato dalle col legate forze del capl- 
tallstl o del capl delle unloni dl mestlere appogglate dall'lgnoranza de- 
gll operal. 

I dltfagi economlcl che affllggono gll opera! tesslll possono essere 
tuadlca:l solamente da un movlmento universalmente esteso. II quale 
rlunlsca tulte le forze dlsconnesse e le allinei In un movlmento genera- 
te della classe lavoratrlce nel campo Industrial. 

Un movlmento apportatore dl solllevo e promettente dl una soluzlone 
finale del problcma operalo deve essere basato sul fatto che la class* 
capitalists e la class* lavoratrlce non hanno nlente In comune, che non 
vi pud esser pace fintanto che la fame • II blsoono si trovano In mezzo 
a millonl di opera! • che I pochl formanti la class* capitalists possegjje- 
no tutte le eomodita della vita. 

Dev'essere un'organlzzazione economlca che non appoggla ne domao 
da l'appoggio dl verun partlto politico. 

Dcvono essere organlzzatt sul piano dl organlzzazlone Industrial tuttl 

I lavoratorl In un da'o luogo, ove sono Implegatl deyon« ~sser membrl 
dl unn sola unlonc suddlvlsa In sezlon! rese necessau* ualle condlzlonl 
e dnll'esperlenza. 

Tutte le union! del lavoratorl nelle Artl Tesslll devono essere subor- 
dinate ad un'Unlone Nazlonale Industrial* degll Operal Artl Tesslll. la 
quale a sua volta formera una parto del Dlpartlmento Organlzzazlonl 
delle Industrie del Tessut! e Vestlarlo, nel quale vl saranno organlzzato 
due altre Unloni Industrial! Nazlonall comprendentl tuttl gll operal Im- 
plegatl nella confezlone degll abltl e nella rlflnltura del tessutl. 

PlO dl 6.000 operal tesslll nelle diverse local! t a si organlszarono dl 
gta nella Industrial Workers of the World e mlgllala dl altrl sono pron- 

II a concentrare le loro energte ed attlrare tuttl gll altrl operal nella 
ccrchla dell'organlzzazlone. Ma per asslcurare la cooperazlone dl tuttl 
quelll che cercano dl creare una vera organlzzazlone operala sullo sche 
ma propostn. 11 Comltato Esecutlvo Nazlonale della Industrial Workers' 
of the World crede necessarlo dl lanclare quest'lnvlto per una Conven- 
tion* Nazlonale da esser* tenuta nella I. W. W. Textile Workers' Hall. 
184 Main 8tre*t, Paterson, N. J., II Prlmo Magglo 1908. alio scopo dl 
form are un'Union* Industrial* Nazlonale degll Operal Artl Tesslll del 
I'lndustrlal Workers of th* World. 

BASI 01 RAPPRE8ENTANZA. 

I^e rappresenianse alia convenslone devono essere basate sul nuraero 
dl operal organlszati In un'Unlone dl Artl Tesslll almcno due mesl pri- 
ma della Convenslone. Ognl Union* avente dlrltto ad essere rappresen 
lata nlla convenslone avra dlrltto a un voto pel prlml clnquanta mem- 
brl e dl un voto addlzlonale per ognl clnquanta membrl In plu o frail* 
ne maggiore. 

La convcnzlone verlflcherft e atlra suite credential! dl tuttl quel de- 
lega'l Invlatl da unloni non ancora connesse coll'Industrlal Workers ol 
the World. 

Tuttl gll operal. che accettano I plan! ed I prlnclpll qui slu- 
hilltl, sono tnvltatl ad organlzzarsl Immedlatamente. e dove sono gfa or- 
ganlzza'l dl preparnrsi per l'lnvlo del delegall a detta convenzlone. O- 
gnl nltra Informoztone ptiA essere ottennta dalla sede generate della 
Industrial Workers of the World. 212 Bush Temple, Chicago, III. 

Opuseoll eonlenentl II manifesto ed Invito possono aversl al preizo dl 
12.00 al mlgllalo. serllM In Inglese. Francese. Tedesco, Itallano e Polacco 
Invlare ordlnl al so citato Indlrizto. 

Emana'n per autorl'a del Comltato Esecutlvo Generate, Industrial 
Workers* of the World. 

Wm. 



Membrl del Cowdcllo Oencralc, 




E. TRAUTMANN. 
Seg. Tes. Generate. 
VINCENT 8T. JOHN, 

Organlzzatore General*. 

F. W. HESI EWOOn. 

Greenwood, B. C 
F. J. COLE 

. Bine Island. 111. 
RUDOLPH KATZ. 

Paterson. N. J. 
B. H. WTLLTAM8. 

Eureka, Cnl. 

Wm. TATES. 

New Bedford, M-<«s 



should be eliminated. Let them go 
on. they are necessary to arrive at 
the truth but don't let them interfere 
with the unity of the workingclass, 
and don't let them cause factionalism, 
as the tendency of that article in the 
"People" does. 

I think the time is ripe for work- 
ingclass unity on both fields. There 
are plenty of S. !« P. and S. P. men. 
also class -con scions men belonging to 
no party, who hold that -the working- 
class is before everything, within the 
I. W. W, Let them, as a first step 
towards unity on the political field, 
come rofcstftet •ne>t*%art 4o^orf*tfize. 
the political division of the one work- 



ingclass organization, the Industrial 
Worker* of the World, and so accom- 
plish what the intellectual leaders 
were unable to accomplish unity on 
the political field. 

MAX STERN. 

Marysville, Cal. 



Greater Boston Machinists' Local 
No. 56 of the I. W. W. holds regular 
meetings the second Friday of every 
month, at 11,65 Tremonr street 
Doors opened* at 7:30 fx nk. Workers 
in any? way -«MifeMft» with M^meta^ 
and machinery indnstrv are invited, 



Voluntary Contributions 

Pittsburg L, N. No. 215 $ 5.00 

J. Desmond, Pittsburg, Pa.. 1.00 

W. M. Wolfe, Chicago 1.00 

Jas. C. Sheahan, Albany, N. 

Y 50 

Louisville L. U. No. 31 1.20 

I. W. Stewart, Tucson, Ariz. 2.00 

A. Miller, Chicago 1.00 

T. McDermott, San Fran- 
cisco 5.00 

Jas. Pier son, Northbend, 

Wash 1.50 

C. Mostrel, Cincinnati, O... 200 

A. Hoesche. Cincinnati, O... 1.00 

H. Cody, Paraiso, C. Z., Pan- 
ama 5.00 

L. Lichstein. Peoria, III 24(1 

F. Schade, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. LOO 

Chicago L. U. No. 52 5.00 

Xcw York L. U. No. 58 5.00 

J. Meaney. Sottthford. Conn. 200 
KKzabcth G. Flynn, from E. 

V. M 3.00 

$ 44.20 

Previously acknowledged.. 1,508.90 
Total to date $1,553.10 

Mexican Defense Fond 

Contributions received by Mamie 
Shea, treasurer Mexican Defense 
l-'und Committee: 
W. S. & D. B. F. Branch, 

No. 98 $2.00 

W. S. & D. «. F. Branch, N 

So. 113 V5.O0 

W. S. & D. B. F. Branch, » 

No. 124 1.00 

W. S. & D. B. F. Branch,- 

Xo. 73 2.00 

United Brewery Workmen, 

Local 83 200 

United Brewery Workmen, 

Local 77 5.00 

United Brewery Workmen, 

Local 47 200 

United Brewery Workmen, 

Local 7 200 

Local Xo. 157, I. VV. W., New 

Bedford. Mass 10.00 

W. L. Prose. Lamed, Kan 1.00 

I. W. Xorthlcy, Alalia, B. C... 1.00 
W. F. Muscott. Falls City. Ore. 5.00 
Mrs. M. A. Spurgcon, W'aco. 

Tex 1.00 

$ 39.00 

Previously acknowledged $863.67 

Total to date.: $90267 

B. T. WEBER. 

Cor. Sec'y. 

All persons acquainted with local 
unions that may possibly be repre- 
sented in the convention of Textile 
Workers to be held at Paterson. 
N. J., May 1st, are requested to notify 
the general headquarters, in order 
that the call may be mailed to such, 
organizations. 
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INDUSTRIA UNION BULLETIN — 

Japanese and Chinese Exclusion or 
Industrial Organization, Which? 

By J. H. Walsh. 

The Oriental exclusion question has received so much attention, 
and caused so much discussion, especially on 'the Pacific coast, that 
it is well for us to look for the cause of all this agitation. 

So far as is known, the Industrial Workers of the World is the 
only organization that has ever done any organizing among the Jap- 
anese and Chinese in this country. Consequently, a short article from 
the industrial standpoint of practical experience among these people 
will be of interest to the readers of THE BULLETIN, as well as edu- 
cational to a great many so-called American socialists, who claim to 
be socialists because of a scientific understanding of economics, and 
yet declare for the exclusion of these people fro.-n "our" shores. 

Let it be thoroughly understood, to start with, that all this agita- 
tion and fight for exclusion of the Orientals is in the "interest of the 
'white' working men and women," according to all the agitation of 
the "Oriental Exclusion League." composed of a majority of for- 
eigners, who. only a short time ago took out their naturalization 
papers. But do not forget the point to be made in this paragraph, 
i. e., that all this exclusion fight is in the interest of the "poor work- 
ing man." Stick a pin at this point and remember it all the way 
through. 

In fact, there are so many elements now at work ( ?) to assist the 
"poor working man" that it will be no surprise if we awake some 
morning to find that the chains of wage slavery have been unlocked 
by the master, and the proletariat of the world stands in the midst 
of the co-operative commonwealth, ushered in by the captains of in- 
dustry a few days ahead of just when the politician expected to 

do the same slick trick at the ballot box. 

However, let us proceed to the cold facts as to the Japanese ex- 
clusion, as that is the question for discussion, and especially is this 
true when we see men of prominence in the labor movement, who 
have pledged their word of honor to' support the constitution that 
declares: "No wage earner shall be denied membership because of 
race, creed or color." And after swearing to the above, take the plat- 
form and advocate exclusion from America to -a certain part of the 
working people of the world, and then conclude the address with: 
"Workers of the world, unite." 

JAPANESE AND CHINESE ARE PROMPT WITH PAYMENT 
OF DUES. 

In organizing among the Japanese working men, but little differ- 
ence is found to that among other nationalities, excepting their 
shrewdness, and honesty to stick with the organization, after having 
taken the pledge. The first lecture from an industrial working-class 
standpoint, delivered to them, was before the Japanese Literary So- 
ciety of Seattle, composed of about six hundred members. This 
society, of course, is not composed of all working men. It is the 
Japanese middle class, principally, and it is on this point that the 
exclusion fight hinges. A few members were secured, and from time 
to time more were secured, but the old story of lack of finances suffi- 
cient to employ a Japanese organizer and place him in the field, is 
why the work was not carried on successfully. 

None of the Japanese or Chinese who become members fail to 
realize their duty as to paying their dues and keeping in good stand- 
ing. This cannot be said, truthfully, of all the "whites." The Japan- 
ese and Chinese can be organized as rapidly as any other nation- 
ality, and when once pledged to stand with you, no fear or doubt need 
to be entertained as to them, during labor trouble. But some one 
will say. Why organize them when we can keep them out of this 
country? The workers cannot keep them out, because the working 
class does not compose the organized or dominant part of society. 
The organized part of society that controls today is the employing 
class, and it is at their will and desire that exclusion or admittance 
will be regulated. However, before concluding, I shall grant for 
argument, that the present agitation will accomplish its purpose and 
all Orientals will be excluded. This I shall do in order to point out 
to the worker the proposition that he confronts after the exclusion 
has been made effective. 

EXCLUSION IS IN THE INTEREST OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASS. 

At this point let us see why all this agitation. The greater num- 
ber of the Orientals that have been coming to this country for some 
time are small business men. In fact, they are pretty much the "Jew 
Merchant" of the Orient, and when they enter the business field, 
their shrewdness, coupled with their keen perception of criminal 
commercialism, spells ruin to all competitors. The little American 
cock-roacher sees the handwriting on the wall. I have not the space 
here to quote the many instances repeatedly published by the cap- 
italist papers as to the closing of a "Jap" restaurant because of its 
being so filthy, etc.: of the "pure food inspector" finding the milk 
diluted, etc.. etc. But the truth of all this is the shifting economic 
position of the little bourgeois American who secures this persecu- 
tion in behalf of his own material interest. But the Japanese soon 
learn this, and then they become equal to the occasion. These peo- 
ple are entering every business of the middle class, and our little 
American cock-roach merchant sees his finish, unless he can create 
some disturbance of some kind, and thereby drag the working class 
into a middle-class fight. This dodge has been worked on the wage 
slaves many times by the bourgeois, but it remains to be seen 
whether the dastardly trick can be turned by this dying class in the 
twentieth century. 

Therefore, you can easily see why this agitation is carried on in 
the "interest of the working man." Before granting for argument 
that the Orientals can be excluded, let us deal with the fact that 
thousands are here, and what to do with them. 
COLD FACTS FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE WORKING 
CLASS. 

i. . They are here. 

2. Thousands of them are wage workers. 
3! They have the same commodity to sell as other workers- 
labor power. 

4 They are as anxious as you. to get as much as possible. This 
is proven by the fact that they have come to this country. 
For what? To better their condition. 
Granting that the above four statements are facts, and no one 
dare deny them— then what is the problem that confronts us? The 
Industrial Organization of these people. To say that you cant 
orwnize them" is a misstatement. We have proven that they can 
be organized. Had our efforts proven futile among them, then 
there would be a hook to hang the agitation on for their exclusion 
«urh is not the case. They can be organized as rapidly, if not 
more s^ thanny other nationality on earth. We of the Industrial 
Workers of the World have organized Japanese and Chinese, and 
the United Mine Workers of America have organized Japanese in 
t£ coal fields of Wyoming. This is proof that they can be organ- 

lie When the average worker hears the explanation he is thoroughly 
,„r W nced that we are confronted with the above mentioned facts 
t °T2i think* of ^longing to an organization that takes in "Japs," 
«?LnW' "Da*oes° and%iggers!?he rebels, until shown that he 
? ^bdonS To their organization by being a member of, the 
of which all the .bove-nWioned nationalities, are 
^tdttTonly escape from being a member of thst 
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SAILORS' UNION ASKS I. W. W. TO KEEP JAPANESE 

FROM SCABBING. 
Of course, the Sailors' Union refuses to organize the Japanese 
or Chinese, which is in harmony with the dictates of the A. F. of L. 
However, the day that the Sailors' Union members went on strike, a 
representative called at the I. W. W. hall three times to find the or- 
ganizer. What was his mission? He said: "We learn that you fel- 
lows have organized the Japs?" "Yes, some of them," we remarked, 
"but not all of them. They are like the American— slow to see their 
working class interest." "Well, what I want is this," remarked the 
representative from the water front. "We have got a strike on of 
the sailors, and we understand that you have organized the Japan- 
ese, and that the ship owners are going to employ Japs to take our 
places, and what we want you to do is to keep the Japs from taking 
our jobs." 

The organizer proceeded to the water-front with the delegate to 
see the Steamship Umatilla tied up. On the way from the I. W. W. 
hall to the docks I said: "Your union, I believe, refuses to or- 
ganize the Japanese and Chinese." Of course, this put him in an em- 
barrassing position, and he explained the best that he could. We ar- 
rived at the docks to see the smoke rolling out of the large stack, 
when I said: "Why, I thought you told me the Umatilla was tied 
up," and he quickly responded, "Yes, it is." But I said: "How does 
it come that the smoke rolls out of that stack? they have got a scab 
fireman on already, eh?" And quickly came his reply: "Oh, no! 
You see, the engineer must have a certificate from Uncle Sam, and 
consequently he can't quit." "Oh, I see," I said, "he does not belong 
to the union." "Yes, he belongs to the union," responded the dele- 
gate, "but he must stay at his job or he will lose his certificate from 
the government." 

JAPANESE STAND TRUE WHILE A. F. OF L. ENGINEERS 
SCAB. 

He then proceeded to tell me what they wanted was to keep the 
Japanese from scabbing and they could win. I assured him that we 
would keep off all Japanese and Chinese who belong to the I. W. 
W., but, of course, that there were hundreds of them who do not 
belong, and while we can do nothing positive with them, we will use 
our best efforts to prevent them from scabbing. Then I said: "My 
friend, if you sailors want to win this strike, you should be willing to 
do as much on your own part as you are coming to ask of the Jap- 
anese and Chinese, through the Industrial Workers of the World," 
when he quickly responded: "Yes, we want to win, and we'll do 
our part." How little he realized what he was answering to. How 
little he realized what was coming. How far he was from knowing the 
power of the bosses' union was expressed by the look on his face 
when I said : "To win this strike is no easy task ; we must keep all 
the Japanese off. This the I. W. W. will do. Now, you pull that 
scab engineer off and the strike is won, otherwise it is lost.'' His 
organization could not pull the engineer off, but the I. W. W. kept 
every Japanese member from scabbing, even to the extent that Japan- 
ese employment offices posted notices warning the Japanese work- 
ing men not to take the jobs. For the first time, hundreds of working 
men along the water-front saw the truth of the teachings of the I, 
W. W.— the identity of interest of the wage workers of the world. 

A FEW WAGE COMPARISONS OF JAPANESE AND 

"WHITE" WORKERS. 
The Japanese possess the quality of "stick" that is necessary in 
a wage worker to make a good industrialist. At Port Blakely. where 
"white" men are driven like Mexican peons in a lumber mill, many 
Japanese are employed. The Japanese decided to ask for a raise of 
wages of 20 cents per day. One morning they all rolled up their 
blankets ready to leave camp if their demands were not granted. 
The 20 cent raise was granted. This gave the Japanese an average 
of seven cents per day more than the "white" workman. 

At the Tidewater mill, Tacoma, the Japanese and many "whites' 
were working for $1.75 per day. The Japanese went on strike for $a 
per day. They won. The "whites" hung their heads and held their 
jobs at $1.75. In a few weeks after the Japanese won, they said: 
"If we can get the American workers to come with us we can win 
$2.25 per day." But the "white" workers were satisfied with $1.75 
while the Japanese received $2. Their knowledge of the labor field 
and how to win is illustrated in the labor report issued by the com- 
missioner of labor of the state of California. 
WHAT THE LABOR COMMISSIONER OF CALIFORNIA 
HAS TO SAY. 

He says that the Japanese do not strike, but that they work 
on, whatever the condition may be, until all idle labor is out of the 
field, and then, just when the crop is the ripest, when the work must 
be done, they walk out, making a demand for better wages or shorter 
hours without any mercy for the employer whatsoever. In other 
words, they eliminate the scab before they strike. 

The labor commissioner of California is quite correct, and it is 
that very qualification in the Japanese that will make one of the best 
industrialists ever known. While there are many Japanese working 
for less than Americans are, there are thousands of Americans work- 
ing for less than Japanese. 

I might cite you, too,, many instances similar to the above, but it 
is not necessary. A few serve as proof. In the above general review 
of the Japanese, the same holds true of the Chinese workers also. 
In many places along the coast, Chinese may be found drawing bet- 
ter wages than the "whites,"' and repeatedly in the fish canneries are 
found Chinese foremen with "white" women and girls working un- 
der them. All this complicated mess can only be adjusted by indus- 
trial organization and administration. 

ARGUMENT GRANTED THAT EXCLUSION CAN BE 

ACCOMPLISHED. 
Let us now argue that through the efforts of the bourgeois and 
the assistance of the American Federation of Labor, the working 
class can be dragged into a middle class fight, and are successful in 
excluding all the Orientals, and sending back those who are here. 
Granting that such a move can be made, then we must be ready to 
face the new condition that confronts us. 

At this point let us call the attention of the reader to the fact that 
capitalism is international and recognizes no boundary lines or race 
distinction. The capitalist has only one thing in view— profits. He 
does not allow international lines or race prejudice to play any detri- 
mental part to those profits, either, if within his power to prevent the 
same. He buys "labor power" — the only commodity the wage work- 
er has to sell — in the cheapest market in the world. He buys that 
commodity the same as he buys any other commodity, and for the 
same purpose — to be utilized in his factory to return more profits. 

Realizing the above economic facts, capital — American as well as 
Japanese— is seeking investment in manufacturing establishments of 
the Orient. 

INTERESTING STATISTICS BY COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOR. 

A late report of Special Agent W. A. Graham Clark of the depart- 
ment of commerce and labor covers one industry pretty much in de- 
tail, and shows the industrial advance in the line of cotton manufac- 
turing. While we have no detailed reports of other industries, the 
fact remains that their advance is keeping step in the Orient with the 
cotton factories. Let us quote some figures given out by Mr. Clark 
of the department of commerce and labor. 

Cotton manufacturing, he says, is the most important single in- 
dustry of modern Japan. Some of the brainiest, most enterprising 
men of the empire, and American capital, control the factories: the 
largest banks are heavily interested in the business, and back of the 
young industries it the* whole force of the paternal government urg- 
ing it on. 

There are forty-ntarjopaMpinning companies in Japan* operat- 
ing eighty-five mills. All of the eighty-five mills make yarn, and 



fourteen also manufacture cloth. On June 30, 1907, there were, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Japanese Spinners' Association, 1,450,- 
949 spindles, of which 1 ,373.709 were ring and 77,340 mule; also 133,- 
05a twister spindles and 9,136 looms. The capital of these forty- 
nine companies was $21,966,675; the capital paid in $18,675,479; the 
reserve fund $6,271,323; the fixed capital (permanent investment) 
$17,746,271, and the amount of fire insurance carried on buildings 
and machinery was $15,992,900. The total liabilities of the forty- 
nine companies were $6,598,836. 

There were employed 14,369 men at an average wage of 36.17 sen, 
or 18.08 cents a day, and 61,462 women at an average wage per day 
of 22.42 sen, or 11.21 cents a day. Figuring this out gives six months' 
total wages of operatives as $948,832, or the yearly wages as about 
$2,000,000. 

The mills report a total of $5,370,931 as operating cost of pro- 
ducing 485,577 bales of yarn, and about 71,168,497 yards of cloth. To 
produce this there was consumed 221,994,790 pounds of cotton. 

There was reported a total net profit of $3,980,984 for the first six 
months of the year; $1,200,014 was charged off to depreciation of 
buildings and machinery, and after paying about 10 per cent, of 
an average semi-annual dividend, $940,276 was carried forward. 

From these figures it will be noticed that the net profit is entirely 
above the American proportion to the cost of production. The aver- 
age worker may say, we care nothing about the profits the capitalist 
may make in Japan. But this important point must be given con- 
sideration from the exclusion point of view. It is this greater profit 
that lures the American capitalist to invest in the Orient. 

With a total cost of $5,370,931 they report a profit of $3,980,984. 
This is accomplished by men working at an average wage of 18.08 
cents per day, and women, of whom there were about four times as 
many as men, working at an average wage of xi.ai cents a day. Ex^ 
amining the wage account closer shows that the prices paid weavers 
is about 7 cents per 40 yards, and production is about 50 yards in a 
day of 12 hours. 

LOW WAGES PAID IN JAPAN BUT LIVING IS VERY 
CHEAP. 

The reader should remember, however, that while the wages may 
appear very small, living is very cheap in Japan. It must be under- 
stood also, that the wages in this twentieth century, the world over, 
means only an existence for the wage slaves, whether in America, 
Europe or Japan. 

The Japanese mills work long hours, and many of them are oper- 
ated almost continuously. The forty-nine cloth mills average 28.2 
days out of 31 per month, and averaged 22 hours to the day, a total 
of 620 hours as an average for each mill for the month. In the oper- 
ation of the mills Sunday is not regarded and the mills do not stop 
for the day. The majority of the mills have two Fridays, the 1st and 
15th. In many mills the engine starts at 6 o'clock the morning of 
the 2d, and runs continuously until 6 o'clock the morning of the 
15th; then starts at 6 o'clock of the morning of the 16th and runs con- 
tinuously until 6 o'clock of the morning of the 1st. 

This is as near perpetual motion as machines can stand. No stop 
is made for dinner, the hands taking 30 minutes for dinner in rota- 
tion, and a "swing shift" taking the places of those who are eating. 
Each operative works from 6 to 6 with 30 minutes for dinner, and 
the night shift comes on at 6 p. m. 

There is no child labor law, and some very young children are 
worked. The mills do not want to work any under ia, as they are 
not profitable, but in order to get help the factories very often have 
to take the whole family. 

The mills are straining every nerve to develop their export busi. 
ness, and have organized the "Colton Cloth Export Association," the 
object of which is to get control of the foreign trade in the cotton 
piece goods business, and the mills have agreed to ship 1,000 bales 
per month, even if they have to sell at a loss in order to compete with 
America. 

Therefore, granting that you exclude them from our shores, they 
are found creating wealth just across the pond, and this wealth cre- 
ated is in competition in the world's market. 

One other instance will assist in clinching the facts in the above 
industry. The Union Iron Works of San Fracisco laid off many 
hundred men in the summer of 1907, during commercial prosperity, 
closing down the shipbuilding industry in that city to a great ex- 
tent. The Schwab interests which control the above mentioned in- 
dustry gave out the report that they could not build ships in this 
country and make any profits. Immediately on this close down we 
learned of the opening of a great shipbuilding yard at Tokio, Japan. 
Of course, we all know that the Japanese government will not allow 
foreign investors to run industries in Japan, but we learn by actual 
fact that the commercial criminals dodge the laws as easily in Japan 
as in the United States. Therefore. American capital is investing in 
the different industries of the Orient. 

FAILING TO EXCLUDE. WHAT IS THE PROBLEM 
BEFORE US? ~ 

What is the problem, then, that confronts the worker? 

1. The working people, disorganized as they are, cannot 
force the exclusion of any foreigner from American shores, 
against the material interest of the employing or capitalist class. , 

2. If the Japanese be excluded from this country, it will be 
because of a middle class commercial demand, and the ignorance 
of the working class will serve only as a dragnet to pull the 
wage slave, once more, into the cob-webs of middle class in- 
terests. 

3. Granting that the Japanese are excluded, the American 
worker still stands in the world's market to sell his labor power 
at a price that his employer may manufacture and sell goods at 
a profit, and compete in the world's market. 

Certainly any worker should see the problem that he is confront- 
ed with, and to set up or to continue an agitation of exclusion is only 
to blur the facts to be dealt with, from the proletarian standpoint. 
Another point that the American worker has yet to learn is the new 
competition in the Japanese workmen. In the past the American 
has found little competition in the European workman in "speeding 
at the machine." The European employer has not been able to drive 
the wage slave at- the speed of the machine, as has his American 
brother employer, and as a result of this drive of the American work- 
er, although his wages have been higher, the American manufacturer 
has been able to compete in the world's market because of the greater 
proportional output. Now comes the Japanese worker — men and 
women — who can be "speeded" the same as the American, and the 
race from now on is not a handicap, but a neck and neck race, as is 
illustrated by the above figures given out by Special Labor Com- 
missioner Clark. The Chinese workers, like the Europeans, can not 
be "speeded." 

In conclusion, let us say that the Industrial Workers of the 
World will follow this brief review of the Oriental problem with a 
pamphlet, as soon as sufficient statistics and data can be secured, to 
show conclusively that there is only one correct and scientific posi- 
tion to be taken on this question, and that is the Industrial Organ- 
ization of the wage slaves of the world, regardless of race, creed or 
color. Understanding this, the speaker may appear before an audience 
and truthfully and scientifically conclude his address with the words: 
"Workers of the world, unite, without placing his foot in his mouth. 
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